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What We Do Now ? A Peace Agenda The outbreak of war makes our work more important 

and necessary than ever. It creates enormous new 

challenges, but it also offers new opportunities. We 

must organize a broadly based campaign to address 

the causes and consequences of this war and to 
prevent such misguided adventures in the future. 


By David Cortright 
The Nation April 21 www.thenation.com 


As the Bush Administration continues its illegal and 

unjust military invasion of Iraq, we must steel ourselves We can start by recognizing the tremendous 

for the difficult days that lie ahead. We must also accomplishments of the past few months. We have 

recognize that our work for peace has only just begun. created the largest, most broadly based peace 
movement in history--a movement that has engaged 


We should not retreat from our core criticisms of Bush's 
war or be intimidated into silence. This war was and is 
completely unnecessary. Iraq was being disarmed 
through peaceful diplomatic means. It made numerous 
concessions to UN demands and was in the process of 
destroying missiles and disclosing its weapons activities 
when the United States attacked. Unprovoked war 
against another country without the approval of the 
Security Council violates the UN Charter and is illegal 
under US and international law. Such a war can never 
be just. 


millions of people here and around the globe. Never 
before have US churches, from the Conference of 
Catholic Bishops to the National Council of Churches, 
spoken so resolutely against war. Never before have so 
many US trade unions supported the antiwar 
movement. In practically every sector of society-- 
business executives, women's groups, 
environmentalists, artists, musicians, African- 
Americans, Latinos--a strong antiwar voice has 
emerged. Antiwar rallies and vigils have occurred in 
thousands of communities, and many cities have 
passed antiwar declarations. 
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The fact that this effort could not prevent war reflects 
not the weaknesses of our movement but the failures of 
American democracy and the entrenched power of US 
militarism. The Bush Administration has shown utter 
contempt for public opinion at home and abroad. It 
manipulated legitimate public concerns about terrorism 
to assert a false connection between Iraq and Al Qaeda 
and refused to tell the American people or Congress 
how much the invasion and occupation would cost until 
after the war was already under way. 


Our short-term objectives will depend on how the war 
unfolds, whether it is a short, "successful" military 
campaign or becomes a drawn-out war of attrition with 
constant sniper or guerrilla attacks. We hope there will 
be few casualties, both for Iraqis and Americans, but we 
know that a quick victory will bolster the very policies 
we abhor. We urge our government to do everything 
possible to avoid unnecessary death and cstruction. 
Our short-term political agenda should include the 
following demands and issues: 


§ Protect the innocent. The United States should 
provide massive humanitarian assistance and economic 
aid for the lraqi people and other vulnerable populations 
in the region. We should support the reconstruction and 
development of Iraq. This assistance should be 
administered by civilian agencies, not the Pentagon. 
We should also demand, or if necessary provide, an 
accurate accounting of the civilian dead. 


§ Support our men and women in the armed forces. We 
regret that their Commander in Chief has sent them on 
an iltadvised and unnecessary mission, but we respect 
and thank them for their service. We urge special 
support for the families of service members and 
reservists who have been sent to the Persian Gulf. We 
call for greater efforts to address the medical problems 
that will result from service in the gulf. More than 
167,000 veterans are currently on disability as a result 
of their service in the first Gulf War. We condemn the 
cuts in veterans’ benefits approved by the Republican- 
controlled Congress and call for increased availability of 
medical care and other benefits for veterans. 


§ Bring home the troops. We urge the withdrawal of 
American military forces from Iraq as soon as possible. 
We oppose the creation of any long-term or permanent 
US military bases in Iraq. 


§ No war or military threats against Iran. We oppose 
any attempt to coerce or threaten Iran with military 
attack. It is no secret that extremists in Washington and 
Israel favor a military strike against Iran as the next 
phase in the "war on terror." This would be a further 
catastrophe for the cause of peace and must be 
vigorously resisted. 


§ No war for oil. We oppose any US effort to seize 
control of Iraqi oil or to demand a percentage of Iraqi oil 
revenues. Ownership of Iraqi oil should remain with the 


Iraqi people. lraq was the first Arab nation to nationalize 
its petroleum resources, and it must be allowed to retain 
control over this wealth to rebuild its economy and 
society. 


§ Peace in the Middle East. The United States should 
give active support to a genuine peace process 
between Israel and the Palestinians. We should 
pressure both sides to accept a peace settlement that 
ends the violence and creates two sovereign and viable 
states. 


§ Support for regional disarmament. The Gulf War 
cease-fire resolution of 1991 specified that the 
disarmament of Iraq was to be the first step toward the 
creation in the Middle East of a "zone free from 
weapons of mass destruction." The elimination of 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq should thus lead to 
their elimination throughout the region. 


Our response to war and military occupation in Iraq 
must also include a longer-term vision of an alternative 
US security policy. The Bush Administration claims that 
the deadly nexus of terrorism ad weapons of mass 
destruction requires a radical new foreign policy of 
military pre-emption and the unilateral assertion of 
American technological power. This is the policy being 
implemented in lrag. We must offer an alternative 
vision, one that takes seriously the terrorism and 
proliferation threat but that provides a safer, less costly 
and ultimately more successful strategy for countering 
these dangers. 


The outlines of our alternative strategy are visible in the 
policy proposals we have suggested in the current 
debate over Iraq. We support the disarmament of Iraq, 
North Korea and other nations regarded by the 
international community as potential proliferators. We 
favor vigorous UN weapons inspections to verify 
disarmament. We call on our government to work 
diplomatically through the UN Security Council. We 
endorse targeted sanctions (restrictions on the finances 
and travel of designated elites, and arms embargoes) 
and other means of containing recalcitrant states. We 
endorse lifting sanctions and providing incentives as 
means of inducing compliance. We _ support the 
international campaign against terrorism and urge 
greater cooperative efforts to prosecute and cut off the 
funding of those responsible for the September 11 
attacks. 


At the same time, we recognize that disarmament 
ultimately must be universal. The disarmament of Iraq 
must be tied to regional disarmament, which in turn 
must be linked to global disarmament. The double 
standard of the United States and other nuclear states, 
in which we propose to keep these deadliest of 
weapons indefinitely while denying them to the rest of 
the world, cannot endure. The Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty of 1968 was based on a bargain--the nuclear 
powers' agreeing to pursue disarmament in exchange 
for the rest of the world's renouncing the nuclear option. 





The longer the United States and its nuclear partners 
refuse their obligation to disarm, the greater the 
likelihood that the nonproliferation regime will collapse. 
The only true security against nuclear dangers is an 
enforceable ban on all nuclear weapons. Chemical and 
biological weapons are already banned. The far greater 
danger of nuclear weapons also must be subject to 
universal prohibition. 


A global prohibition against all weapons of mass 
destruction is the best protection against the danger of 
terrorists’ acquiring and using them. In effect, the 
disarmament obligations being imposed on Iraq must 
be applied to the entire world. All nuclear, chemical and 
biological weapons and long-range missiles should be 
banned everywhere, by all nations. This is the path to a 
safer and more secure future. 


Of course, a ban on weapons of mass destruction 
would be meaningless without robust means of verifying 
and enforcing such prohibitions. A world of 
disarmament will require much stronger mechanisms of 
monitoring and enforcement than now exist. The 
policies we have supported for the peaceful 
disarmament of lraq--rigorous inspections, targeted 
sanctions and multilateral coercive diplomacy--can and 
should be applied universally to rid the world of 
weapons of mass destruction. The UN weapons- 
inspection capability should be increased a hundredfold 
and deployed throughout the world to monitor and verify 
the universal ban on weapons of mass destruction. 
Nations that refuse to comply with verified disarmament 
requirements should be subjected to targeted sanctions 
and coercive diplomatic pressures from the UN and 
other regional security organizations. Nations that 
cooperate with disarmament mandates should receive 
inducements in the form of economic assistance, trade 
and technology preferences, and security assurances. 
These policy tools, combined with a_ serious 
commitment to sustainable economic development for 
developing nations, are viable means for helping to 
assure international compliance with a _ global 
disarmament mandate. 


This is not a pacifist vision that eschews all uses of 
military force. The threat of force is sometimes a 
necessary component of coercive diplomacy. In some 
circumstances the actual use of force--ideally in a 
targeted and narrow fashion, with authorization from the 
UN Security Council or regional security bodies--may 
be necessary. In contrast with the policy of the Bush 
Administration, however, the proposed approach would 
allow the threat or use of force only as a last resort, 
when all other peaceful diplomatic means have been 
exhausted, and only with the explicit authorization of the 
Security Council or regional security organizations. In 
no circumstance would the United States or any other 
nation have the right to mount a military invasion to 
overthrow another government for the ostensible 
purpose of achieving disarmament. Rather, the United 
States would respect the Charter of the UN and would 
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strive to achieve disarmament and settle the differences 
among nations through peaceful diplomatic means. 


Our immediate challenge in implementing these short- 
and long-term objectives is to change the political 
direction and leadership of the United States. In the 
upcoming political debates we must devote our 
energies to building support for our alternative foreign- 
policy vision and creating a mass political constituency 
that can hold candidates accountable to this vision. Our 
chances of preventing future military disasters depend 
in the short run on removing the Bush Administration 
from office and electing a new political leadership 
dedicated to international cooperation and peace. This 
is a formidable political challenge. It will be extremely 
difficult to accomplish by November 2004. We must 
begin to organize for this challenge now, however, and 
we must remain committed to this objective into the 
future, planning now for the additional election cycles 
that will probably be necessary to realize our goals. We 
must also recognize the enormity of the challenge we 
face in diminishing the unelected power of the national 
security establishment, which functions as a shadow 
government regardless of who is in office. These great 
challenges will be met only by a sustained, massive 
citizens' movement dedicated to the long-term 
challenge of fundamentally reshaping America's role in 
the world. The work begins now, as the military invasion 
of Iraq continues. We have no time to mourn. A lifetime 
of organizing and education lies ahead. 


Response 1 
An Agenda for Justice 
by PHYLLIS BENNIS & JOHN CAVANAGH 


David Cortright has laid out many aspects of an agenda 
to help the US peace movement move from the 
immediate work of trying to stop this war, to continuing 
to broaden the reach of our movement into new 
constituencies. We would like to add some thoughts on 
the challenges we face in also trying to create a 
comprehensive agenda for a global peace movement at 
the same time that we broaden the US part of that 
movement. 


First, on the domestic front, we would supplement 
Cortright's ideas with a justice agenda such as that 
articulated in the United for Peace and Justice 
campaigns and in the many city council debates in the 
162 cities that have passed resolutions against the war. 
Here two issues are paramount: protecting civil liberties, 
particularly involving the attacks on Arabs and other 
immigrant communities, and the broader threat to all of 
our constitutional rights; and shifting national priorities 
from the bloated military to meet domestic needs-- 
especially at a time of city and state budget crises. In 
both these arenas, maintaining the link between the war 
drive and its domestic consequences has been critical 
in mobilizing important constituencies, particularly in 
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communities of color, and thus helping to integrate the 
long-segregated US peace movements. 


We would also propose broadening our agenda now to 
reflect the reality of our emerging worldwide peace and 
justice movement. Especially since the globally 
coordinated peace actions in more than 600 cities 
around the world on February 15, the international 
character of our movement has been strengthened. 
Virtually everywhere around the world, peace forces are 
clear that this war is not about weapons of mass 
destruction or democratization, and that the issue is not 
simply war in lraq today but the Bush Administration's 
reckless drive for empire and power. Building our ties 
with other parts of this international mobilization will 
help strengthen our own movement's "anti-empire" 
identity--such as including our government on the list of 
identified proliferators. 


It is also fascinating to note that in France, Germany, 
Italy, Brazil, the Philippines and many other countries 
(more than in the United States), the peace movements 
are made up of largely the same forces as the anti- 
corporate globalization or global justice movements, 
and, while demanding peace, they are pressing for a 
more equitable, just and sustainable global order. 


It will take some time for a unifying agenda for the 
"global peace movement" to emerge, but in addition to 
the excellent universal disarmament agenda _ that 
Cortright lays out, it might include the following: 


§ Emphasizing the primacy of internationalism and the 
centrality of the United Nations in all our work. That 
means claiming the UN as our own, as part of the 
global mobilization for peace, and working to empower 
the UN as the legitimate replacement for the United 
States empire we seek to disempower. Even now, as 
we continue to demand an immediate end to the war, 
we must emphasize the need for the UN, not the 
Pentagon, to take charge of the humanitarian crisis in 
Iraq. 


§ We are engaged now in building a global movement 
for peace and justice in a new kind of world--and we 
need a new global strategy that builds on but goes way 
beyond strategies to address security threats to people 
in the United States. 


Response 2 
Today Irag, Tomorrow...? 
by BILL FLETCHER JR. 


The war is just two weeks old, yet the Bush 
Administration has accomplished the unprecedented 
isolation of the United States worldwide, even from 
several of its historic allies. This is not a matter of poor 
public relations but the result of widespread opposition 
to US foreign policy objectives. For the masses in the 
streets, this illegal and aggressive war defies credibility. 


The right is now trying to twist patriotism into a hammer 
against the antiwar movement, and | think Cortright is 
too cautious in his response. We must continue the 
pressure to end the fighting, and insist that opposition to 
this war does not reflect a failure to support the US 
troops but the opposite: We support them by calling for 
their immediate return home. 


By far the biggest challenge for the antiwar movement 
will be to expand our horizons to oppose the full 
measure of the Bush Administration's new National 
Security Strategy. That Saddam Hussein's regime is so 
unpopular in Iraq and around the world has made 
implementing the first stages of this pre-emptive war 
doctrine easier. While the Administration clearly hopes 
that a successful invasion and occupation of Iraq will 
allow it to reshape regimes elsewhere, the US antiwar 
movement must connect the madness and immorality of 
the current invasion with this Administration's new 
doctrine of empire. With all this in mind, the US antiwar 
movement needs to advance the following program: 


§ Immediate cessation of hostilities: Despite the 
fatalism being promoted by the media, the antiwar 
movement must insist that the Anglo-American invasion 
cease and that the UN be reintroduced as a 
peacemaking body. 


§ Oppose empire-building and fight for a democratic 
foreign policy: US aggression did not begin, nor will it 
end, with the invasion of lrag. The antiwar movement 
must take on, directly, the Bush Administration's 
National Security Strategy. We must advance an 
alternative vision of the relationship of the United States 
to the rest of the world, not just because it will be safer 
and less costly, but because it is right. 


§ Remove weapons of mass destruction from the 
Middle East: Cortright says correctly that "disarmament 
ultimately must be universal," but neglects to explicitly 
mention Israel, which has undisclosed numbers and 
types of WMD. Steps need to be taken to make the 
Middle East a zone free of such weapons. 


§ Support for Palestinian self-determination: Peace will 
never emerge in the Middle East without the Palestinian 
people gaining their national rights and security. As long 
as the Israeli government is permitted to continue the 
occupation of Palestinian land and to suppress the 
Palestinian movement, the seeds of future terrorism 
and destabilization will be fertilized. 


§ Continue to broaden the antiwar movement: The Iraq 
war and the "war against terrorism" are being used to 
advance an extreme right-wing agenda. Domestic 
repression is on the increase, an antiworker economic 
strategy is being used to strangle the public sector and 
public services while strengthening the military, and the 
demonization of Arabs, Muslims and Central Asians has 
become commonplace. The antiwar movement must 
increase its reach in order to tackle these issues. At the 





same time we must expand the movement so that it is 
far more reflective of the diverse progressive social 
movements in the United States, particularly within 
communities of color. 


Response 3 
Toward a Global Movement 
by MEDEA BENJAMIN 


| find David Cortright's call useful but limiting. The most 
exciting aspect of the antiwar organizing has been its 
global reach. While in the anticorporate globalization 
movement we had already formed impressive ties with 
grassroots movements overseas, antiwar organizing 
has given us the opportunity to expand geographically 
to areas such as the Middle East, where we had less- 
developed contacts; to multiply our ranks with a 
dazzling array of new sectors, from city councils to 
women's and civil rights organizations such as NOW 
and the NAACP; and, most important, to merge the 
peace movement with the movement to fight corporate- 
dominated globalization. 


How do we build on this momentum? Organize, 
organize, organize. Let's organize more World Social 
Forums where we gather physically to meet and 
strategize. Let's send grassroots teams to the world's 
hot spots--North and South Korea, Iran, Syria--to link up 
with appropriate local and regional groups to prevent 
the next war, instead of sending human shields at the 
eleventh hour. Let's start a global campaign to 
democratize the UN by giving power to the General 
Assembly instead of the Security Council. Let's channel 
the bursting anti-American sentiment overseas into 
targeted boycotts against corporations profiting from 
war. Let's launch global, grassroots campaigns to get 
the United States to sign on to international treaties and 
institutions such as the International Criminal Court and 
the Kyoto Protocol. Working with local communities 
where US troops are based, let's start a Bring All the 
Troops Home campaign to stop the expansion of US 
bases and start dismantling some of the hundreds of 
existing bases overseas. 


Here at home, our greatest challenge is to make sure 
that our antiwar coalitions don't fall apart after the 
immediate crisis ends. This will involve linking 
opposition to the war to urgent domestic crises: teaming 
up with folks fighting service cuts to oppose the way 
military spending robs our schools, hospitals and 
housing programs; making common cause with 
immigrant and ethnic groups that have found 
themselves under attack in the wake of September 11; 
and working together with libertarians and 
conservatives to counter the erosion of our civil 
liberties. 


And while Cortright is right that we must organize to get 
Bush out of power in 2004, let's realize that the two- 
party system is not working, that the Democratic 
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leadership has blood on its hands for sanctioning this 
war and that we must build a multi-party system-- 
opening the space for truly progressive parties such as 
the Greens--for democracy to take root in this country. 
The past six months of frenetic organizing have taught 
us that we are indeed a formidable global force. It is 
through strengthening this global movement for peace 
and justice--a movement never before seen--that we 
can bring about sweeping changes in who makes 
decisions for our global community and in whose 
interests those decisions are made. It is through flexing 
the muscle of the new _ superpower--world public 
opinion--that we can, in the bng term, challenge the 
dominant corporate and military powers that dragged us 
into this bloody war 


Reference for this article. www.thenation.com 
Beyond Iraq: US power and global poverty 
By Marc Lopatin. Media officer for War on Want 


With the United Nations warming the substitutes bench 
on lraq and multilateral trade talks approaching 
gridlock, the stage is set for a destructive display of US 
bilateralism across diplomacy, force and trade. 


As a senior US Department of Defence official recently 
put it: “Why shouldn't we use trade policy to reward our 
friends and hurt those who don’t support us?” 


After all, in what other country in the world can the head 
of state ask for $75 billion in emergency spending to 
pay for a war and still secure $350 billion in tax cuts for 
the wealthy over the next ten years? That’s the 
equivalent of spending the gross domestic product 
(GDP) of the Philippines on conflict, while foregoing tax 
receipts the size of Australia’s GDP. 


Money talks 


The US military budget has been elevated to $400 
billion this year, or eight times global aid flows, while 
last week’s $3.5 billion state bailout for the US airline 
industry is equivalent to almost 75% of Gordon Brown’s 
entire war chest. 


America’s economic predominance — and the resulting 
shape of the global economy - has been built on a 
combination of bullying, threats and inducements - 
leaving a wake of bloodied trading partners strewn 
around World Trade Organisation (WTO) summits. 
Mundane negotiations over intellectual property rights, 
export subsidies, import tariffs and the divine right of 
capital flows may not mobilise millions of marchers, but 
there is no denying these are the true spoils of war ina 
global economy. 


In 2001, the United States GDP stood at over $10 
trillion — over double that of Japan in second place. The 
world’s largest importer and exporter of merchandise 
and commercial services is home to 24 of the top 100 
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non-financial corporations ranked by assets owned 
abroad. In February this year, US Trade Representative 
Robert Zoellick told Congress that American exports 
supported 12 million well-paying jobs. 


Hard facts such as these led right-wing US think-tank 
the Heritage Foundation to conclude in an April 2002 
policy paper that: “America needs more trade, not less. 
With 96% of the world’s consumers living outside of the 
United States, the US economy depends to a significant 
extent on international trade”. 


Divided we stand 


If maintaining and extending these indicators of power 
is the burden of Empire, then the world could be about 
to experience a new era of US bilateral rule. The 
likelihood increased last week when multilateral trade 
talks stalled after WTO member countries failed to meet 
a March 31st deadline for a common position on 
agriculture ahead of September’s WTO Ministerial in 
Cancun, Mexico. 


Other cracks are starting to appear. A few weeks ago 
the WTO ruled that the US violated international trading 
rules when it imposed tariffs of up to 30% on steel 
imports last year. Not that the US pays much heed to 
such rulings. The US has yet to comply with a 2002 
WTO ruling that stated the US was granting illegal tax 
breaks for its exporters. The European Union, no angel 
when it comes to subsidies, now has the right to 
threaten the US with $4 billion worth of sanctions. 


As a senior source at the United Nations Development 
Programme remarked of the Doha WTO Summit in 
November 2001, the United States didn’t hesitate to 
swing its weight about. “When an agreement is said to 
be multilateral it means its content is the product of 
acute bilateral arm twisting and intimidation. At the 
Doha Summit, African country ambassadors were being 
confined to their hotel rooms as the US applied 
pressure to their governments to pull them back.” 


Losing the battle 


But periodic trade wars are symptomatic of a deeper 
malaise in American capitalism. The Bush 
administration is well aware that the country is losing its 
edge across a number of sectors including technology, 
electronics, biotechnology and _ pharmaceuticals. 
There’s also the spectre of falling energy reserves that 
of course relates to the current conflict in Iraq. 


Robert Wade, professor of political economy at the 
London School of Economics, believes the Iraq war 
could be the catalyst for increased bilateralism. “The 
aftermath of war in Iraq could embolden certain figures 
in the Bush administration and the US treasury to 
expand economic ambitions and subvert the process of 
globalisation still further.” 


The debate over intellectual property rights is a clear 
example. In the 1990s, developed countries such as 
America, Japan and Western Europe kissed the 
industrial age goodbye and signed up to the knowledge- 
based economy. Companies spanning _ software, 
entertainment, biotechnology and _ pharmaceuticals 
became flag bearers for 21st Century commerce. In 
turn, these corporations demanded protection for their 
intellectual property (IP) that they argued cost billions of 
dollars in research and development. 


While the value of goods comprised of IP had been 
rising rapidly over the last few decades, the pace of 
innovation has also quickened to unprecedented levels 
(think about all those Windows upgrades). The implied 
competition forced the likes of Microsoft, Disney, Sony 
and IBM to access the widest possible market in order 
to achieve a return on investment. 


In recent years this has led to several high profile 
controversies such as the rights of pharmaceutical 
giants to monopoly patents on medicines, versus the 
rights of developing countries to produce cheaper 
generic copies to save their populations from diseases 
such as Aids. A deal to waive patents on legitimate 
humanitarian grounds collapsed at the eleventh hour in 
December last year when US drug companies refused 
to relax patents beyond a subset of developing 
countries and a narrow list of diseases. 


With a multilateral threat to US drug profits looming, 
Professor Wade points to the way in which the United 
States has started inserting IP clauses into bilateral 
trade deals with countries such as Chile that go beyond 
WTO provisions. “This is a blatant example of US 
protectionism committed in the name of liberalisation. 
The US is using WTO agreements as a minimum 
benchmark to extract even greater protection for US 
patent holders.” 


At the University of Columbia in New York, professor of 
economics, Jagdish Bhagwati, also sees a more sinister 
trade agenda emerging. “The United States is using 
clever tactics. In addition to aggressive safeguards to its 
IP, US negotiators are starting to impose strict financial 
conditions upon trading partners.” 


Bhagwati refers to the recent agreement with Chile as 
well as a second US agreement with Singapore, that 
actually ban the use of capital controls. In financial 
terms, this is like dropping a 20,000Ib bomb on the 
recipient party since capital controls are the last line of 
defence a country has for regulating volatile flows of 
money leaving their economy. 


The divine right of capital flows 


Sudden outflows of capital have consistently laid waste 
to developing economies across Asia and Latin 
America since 1997, when countries such as Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaysia and South Korea were plunged into 
financial chaos as investors took fright and withdrew 





funds. Governments were then forced to devalue their 
currencies in return for an International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) bailout causing the price of imports to soar and 
the standard of living to plummet. 


If bilateral trade deals banning capital controls become 
de rigeur it means a country using them to defend its 
economy will end up compensating American investors 
for the inconvenience. 


“This is astonishing given the lessons we have learned 
from previous financial crises,” says Bhagwati. “The 
Wall Street-Treasury Complex is trading market access 
to the United States in return for guaranteed patent 
protection and financial liberalisation from trading 
partners. This has everything to do with collecting 
royalties for US corporations and securing capital 
mobility for Wall Street. It has nothing to do with trade.” 


Bhagwati goes on to explain that so-called privileged 
access to the US market is in fact illusionary. His 
argues that WTO agreements of the next decade will 
finally supersede today’s US offers of market access as 
trade barriers are slowly dismantled worldwide. But as 
the casing of market access falls away it will leave in 
place bilateral clauses on patent protection and 
financial openness. 


The policy even runs counter to the IMF’s latest thinking 
on financial liberalisation that says developing countries 
with small financial sectors derive no benefit from 
surrendering themselves to the whims of global 
financial flows. 


Now that’s not the kind of common sense the Bush 
administration wants to hear. It’s comes as no surprise, 
therefore, that just last week the IMF was stopped in its 
tracks by its largest shareholder (the United States) 
from using a bankruptcy-style mechanism to stop 
middle income countries, such as former casualties 
Argentina and Brazil, from suffering the acute pain of 
capital flight. 


That the Unites States is again linking trade with capital 
movement should set the alarm bells ringing. In 1998, a 
dedicated band of activists helped scotch plans for a 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI). Throwing 
the entire world open to the unchecked flows of 
American investment may be a second term dream for 
Bush and his corporate backers, but the project itself 
contains some clues for US containment. 


Reigning in a superpower 


Empires of old were traditionally the world’s largest 
creditors ruling their vast lands through the simple 
means of debt bondage. Not so with the United States. 
The 21st century hegemon is actually the world’s 
largest debtor with a massive trade deficit predicted to 
rise to unprecedented levels as Bush hands out billions 
in tax cuts to the wealthy few. The United States is only 
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able to sustain this fiscal balancing act because it 
hoovers up so much of the world’s savings. 


Global demand for the dollar, as the world’s safest 
currency, drives up its value allowing American 
consumers to binge on cheap imports from all over the 
world. The exporters, meanwhile, have to store billions 
of dollars in their central banks to guard against attacks 
on their weaker currencies. These are usually 
converted into US Treasury Bonds paying a meagre 
two to three percent rate of interest. 


Now what would happen if anti American sentiment 
reached such heights that the world’s investors 
converted their savings into Euros and_ their 
governments decided to cash in those US Treasury 
Bonds? Of course, no one wants to precipitate a 
financial meltdown but the threat of one might be all that 
is left to bring an unruly Empire to heel. 


Marc Lopatin 
Contact for this article. mlopatin@waronwant.org 


Regional railways detroyed for a bank loan 
By CEE Bankwatch Network 


Wednesday, January 29, 2003, 3.00 a.m. Train service 
in Slovakia grindsto a halt in the railway trade unions' 
lastgasp effort to save 25 regional lines. But the 
government and railway company continue in their 
refusal to operate these lines - at least until recently 
established regional units can begin to take over their 
costs and operation - and so the strike drags on for 
three days. The largest strike in the history of the 
Slovak Republic had a profound impact on companies 
dependent on rail for the delivery of goods, and Slovak 
citizens experienced for the first time what it is like to 
live without train service. Many residents - especially 
those from small villages, for whom "sleep well tonight" 
meant taking a nap on the early morning train to work - 
now face the daily reality of crowding onto the morning 
bus, skidding on the icy roads through the hilly country 
of Slovakia. Not only for the duration of the strike, but 
for good. 


All over the country, people had their own opinions on 
who was to blame for this painful situation, but only very 
few could have guessed to what extent the European 
Investment Bank - a public institution of the European 
Union -was involved. Indeed, back in 1999, when 
Slovakia received a railway reconstruction loan from the 
EIB, only a few foreign media outlets pointed out the 
peculiar conditions attached.. Among others, these 
included a reduction in the length of the country's 
railway network by eliminating or privatising (which in 
Slovakia practically means the same thing) 32 lines by 
2002. Not only were these conditions not debated with 
the Slovak public, they were not even discussed 
between the EIB and the Slovak government. 
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In the middle of July 1999, the media reported that "the 
government and the Slovak Railways were given two 
weeks to reply to the conditions, and if they agree to 
meet them, the EIB is ready to immediately provide the 
loan." (Symsite no. 1191, June 17, 1999). The railways 
are heavily in debt thanks to not only the practices of 
Prime Minister Vladimir Meciar (1992-98) and gang, but 
to almost the same extent the actions of current Prime 
Minister Mikulas Dzurinda (who employs many close 
friends and relatives in government), and were so eager 
to receive the initial tranche of EUR 120 million that the 
two weeks were quite enough for them to agree to the 
conditions. The details of the conditions are even today 
known to only a privileged few, and only very few 
citizens had any idea of how destructive for passenger 
railway transport they were. 


In October 2001, the Center for Environmental Public 
Advocacy, Friends of the Earth - Slovakia and the CEE 
Bankwatch Network officially asked the EIB, the Slovak 
Ministry of Transport, Post and Telecommunications 
and Slovak Railways to disclose the set of loan 
conditions. All three public institutions refused to do so 
on the basis of a confidentiality clause conveniently 
tucked into the loan agreement. According to the EIB, 
the Bank "cannot provide the loan contract; it is up to 
the promoter and/or the competent authority to disclose 
a loan contract with the Bank, subject to the relevant 
legal regulations." According to the Slovak institutions 
"the loan agreement allows us to make public neither 
the agreed loan conditions nor the time schedule for 
their implementation". 


The loan was provided by one public institution to 
another public institution, and is fully guaranteed by the 
state of Slovakia. There is no doubt that no single 
excuse exists for keeping such a loan agreement 
confidential. On the contrary, it should be generally 
accepted practice that any draft agreements between 
two public institutions should be disclosed in full and in 
a timely manner so as to ensure fair public discussion 
before any legally binding agreement is signed. 


In November 2000, the EIB quietly released, after 
almost two years of preparations, a new public 
information policy. Sadly, the revised policy does not 
solve the fact that the Bank is not required to disclose 
information about public loans made to democratically 
elected governments. Instead, the Bank hides behind 
non-committal phrases promising to release information 
‘whenever possible’ and ‘as early as feasible’ - empty 
promises that are easily circumvented and change little. 
As in Slovakia, the Bank can fall back on the clever 
inclusion of a "provision of confidentiality" into loan 
agreements. The new public information policy appears 
to be just another rhetorical exercise, a well-known forte 
of the Bank's bureaucrats, whose trained cynicism is to 
a large extent funded from the taxes of EU citizens, 
many of whom would be shocked at what is happening 
with their money. 


Meanwhile, however, some Slovaks are trying to slash 
through the jungle of red tape. The Center for 
Environmental Public Advocacy, a member organisation 
of both Friends of the Earth and the CEE Bankwatch 
Network, continues in its efforts to obtain the official text 
of the railway loan agreement, and hopes to make it 
publicly available. If necessary, non- governmental 
organisations will attempt legal action to enforce the 
public's right to information related to the EIB loans, first 
through the Slovak courts, and should this prove 
unsuccessful, by bringing the case to the Ombudsman 
of the EU. 


For more information, contact Peter Mihok at 


mihok@changenet.sk or visit Bankwatch — at 
http://active.bankwatch.org 





WTO Tidbits 


By the Attac work group on International Treaties, 
Marseilles 


1) NGOs reject the text of the Agriculture Committee 
(February 19-21 2003) 


A coalition of 50 NGOs has met in Geneva and 
published a declaration rejecting the text proposed by 
the Chairman of the committee, deeming this 
unacceptable for countries of both South and North. 
Furthermore, J. Chirac surprised observers at the 
meeting of 52 African heads of state meeting in Paris by 
calling for the suspension of export subsidies for 
agricultural products destined for Africa during the 
negotiating round. He announced that he would take 
the initiative in this matter at the coming meeting of the 
G8 in France. However, he did not suggest opening 
European markets to African agricultural products, but 
said that the developed countries should protect the 
developing countries against fluctuations in basic 
goods. "Chirac has put on the international agenda the 
crisis which is hitting millions of poor producers of 
coffee and cocoa" (Oxfam). According to sources, 
Chirac's proposal has not been taken up by African 
states in current negotiations at the WTO because of 
their fear that such an approach might, by disturbing 
their othet main trade partners among the developed 
countries, cause them to lose the preferential trading 
conditions they have been granted under the US 
AGOA. 


The text proposed by the Chairman of the committee 
continues to be unanimously opposed (including by the 
US, the EU and the Cairns Group), each member 
saying it is the others who are blocking the negotiation 
process. In particular, the proposed text leaves in 
suspense the question of non-trade concerns like food 
safety and consumer protection. 


A survey by the Danish Agricultural Economy Research 
Institute shows that the developed countries will be the 
big beneficiaries of a liberalised agriculture based on 
the clauses of the text. Out of a predicted $100 billion 





increase in income, 80 % would fall to the OECD 
countries, the remaining 20 % being shared among a 
large number of developing countries including some 
LDCs (Least Developed Countries). What is more, this 
survey indicated that these proposals would have a 
negative impact on developing countries’ net food 
imports because of the rise in import costs. Those 
countries which are linked to trade preference 
agreements (the ACP countries come to mind) would 
also be affected in that "this type of preference is by 
definition wiped out in a liberalisation scenario." 


It is therefore not surprising that the NGOs are calling 
for new trade rulings. 


For their part, representatives of civil society (from 
agricultural and consumer _ associations, or 
environmental and development organisations) have 
published a very critical declaration of this proposed 
text, and the NGOs have joined them. The criticisms 
are directed, amonst other things, at the absence of 
adequate response, whether to problems of food safety 
and of sustainable conditions for rural life, or to 
concerns raised by development. In particular it is 
considered that the text allows the dumping of 
agricultural products to continue, and that so long as its 
causes have not found a solution, the developing 
countries need to be in control of their imports so as to 
safeguard village communities. Discussions at the WTO 
continue to be dominated by the "you liberalise, we 
subsidise" of the Americans and Europeans. 


A source close to the negotiators declared, "we'll need 
a miracle if trade partners are to agree on the clauses 
by the end of March." 


2) Bangladesh indicates that liberalisation has had 
negative effects on its industrial development : 


At a meeting of the Market Access negotiating group 
(February 20-21 2003), Bangladesh showed how the 
liberalisation measures it had taken over the past 25 
years have had negative aspects with regard to its 
industrial development, its trade and its economy. 


Kenya asked for the "sombre" experience of 
liberalisation in Africa to be taken into account, and 
declared that any further liberalisation should be 
decided by the countries themselves. 


3) The G7 finance ministers are concerned by the 
financial situation in the US : 


At their meeting on February 21-22, the ministers 
expressed concern not only about the situation in lraq 
but also about the tax cuts and budget deficit in the US. 
They said they were resolved to adopt a common 
position if the world economy were to experience 
serious problemes over the coming months. 
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4) No progress has been registered in the state of trade 
negotiations at the Negotiating Committee (March 4-5, 
2003) : 


The committee Chairman, the new DG of the WTO, 
Supachai Panitchpakdi, repeated that negotiations were 
in imminent danger of seizing up. 


At the Trade and Development Committee, positions 
were still polarized on the special and differentiated 
treatment to be granted to developing countries, and 
there subsisted divergent interpretations of the Doha 
mandate in this area. 


About 80 important subjects on the agenda have 
registered no progress. 


5) Egypt is likely to host the mini Conference which will 
be held before the Cancun meeting : 


The meeting should take place between June 28th and 
July 3rd at Charm El Sheikh and serve as preparation 
for the 5th Ministerial Conference at Cancun. It should 
bring together the same ministers as are already invited 
to the meetings in Sydney and Tokyo. The Egyptians 
will endeavour, besides, to bring in Arab and Arican 
countries. 


6) Slowdown in the process of "demands" at the 
Services Committee : 


In early March, only 30 members had presented their 
demands to other members. It seems improbable that 
there will be significantly more "supply" offers between 
now and the deadline of 31 March. There are 2 reasons 
for this : 


On the one hand, and despite the fact that the 
negotiations on services are those which have made 
most progress, failures in other important sectors 
(access to essential medicines, special and 
differentiated treatment for developing countries, lack of 
progress in agricultural negotiations) have demotivated 
many countries with regard to meeting the deadlines. 


On the other hand, many developing countries are 
preparing their demands with care, so as to obtain real 
concessions during the round of negociation. In the 
Uruguay Round, the demand/offer process did not exist, 
there was only a process of offers, which made it 
difficult for developing countries to obtain specific 
commitments from their trade partners in the sectors 
which interested them. 


In the present "demand" phase, the developing 
countries have been active. A third, at least, of the 
demands come from these countries. The countries 
which have presented demands are Chile, China, Hong 
Kong, India, the Mercosur countries, Mexico, Panama, 
Pakistan and Thailand. 


They are turn on 4 aspects : 
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The necessity to abandon horizontal limitations 
residence requirements, property limitations, foreigners' 
permits, minimal financial participation, visa systems 


The necessity to reduce or eliminate restrictions on 
information technology, and related, services 


The necessity for a special treatment of Mode 4 
(movement of persons) and a profound liberalisation of 
this mode. 

The necessity to widen the cefinition of professional 
services according to the ILO standard international 
classification of Trades. 


7) Slow progress in discussions on Russia's entry into 
the WTO: 


After 10 years of negotiations to become a member of 
the WTO, Russia still needs to carry out important 
changes in the agricultural, energy and transparency 
domains before becoming eligible. The country's recent 
decision to apply import quotas to beef, pork and 
poultry imports has given rise to very sharp criticisms, 
particularly from the US, Canada, Japan and Australia. 
The Russians, while affirming that these measures had 
a purely temporary character, said they thought they 
had the right to use them, just as other members are 
allowed to. Russia is getting ready bit by bit to lower its 
customs barriers on telecoms, financial services and 
insurance. 


8) The reform of Dispute Settlement procedures is not 
yet in view : 


According to paragraph 30 of the Doha Declaration, this 
procedural reform should be wound up by May 31st, 
2003. The delegations have expressed growing 
pessimism, as the dealine draws near, on the possibility 
of meeting it, since wide differences of appreciation 
exist between them. Even those who expressed similar 
views about certain changes found it impossible to 
agree on an identical text. So the members requested 
the Chairman of the Special Session to draw up a text 
recommending that questions not having received a 
solution be put off until after the end of May. 


9) On his visit to India, Lamy sits on the fence on 
gricultural problems : 


On his visit to India (March 13-14, 2003), Lamy 
considered that liberalisation should be progressive and 
that states as a whole could not totally eliminate their 
customs tariffs. "We well know that this would be very 
bad for the long-term sustainable development of the 
developing countries." Which did not prevent him from 
wishing to see substantial progress at Cancun and 
reducing the differences with India on subjects under 
negotiation. While recognizing that, on agriculture, one 
of the "hot" subjects, the EU should make more efforts 
to open up its markets, he nevertheless declared : 
"Like India, we Europeans believe that agriculture is a 


special case, intimately bound up with the way we 
manage our rural economy, the society living in it and 
indeed the rural environment as a whole, and that 
consequently there are limits to the _ international 
division of work in agriculture." He urged India to make 
more efforts to approach European norms on public 
health and plant protection. The Indian Trade Minister, 
for his part, questioned "How far is it possible for our 
fellow nationals to compete with economies having the 
benefit of high subsidies?" He continued to oppose 
holding any negotiations on the so-called Singapore 
subjects, for which the EU is one of the main 
advocates, after Cancun, because these must be 
studied by a panel of representatives from developing 
countries. Lamy stressed that the use of anti-dumpling 
measures by India was a problem in trade relations 
between the EU and India, making consultations before 
the WTO "unfortunately" inevitable. India, for its part, 
opposed the inclusion, in the EU's Generalised 
Preferences System, of social rights, protection of the 
environment and the fight gainst drug trafficking. At 
India's request, a panel was set up to examine this on 
January 27th, 2003. The EU is India's biggest trading 
partner. 


10) The war against Iraq could be a further blow to 
multilateral trade negotiations : 


In a speech to the Higher Institute for International 
Studies in Geneva on March 17th, the new DG of the 
WTO, Supachai Panitchpakdi warned of the negative 
repercussions the war could lead to for multilateral 
trade. It could cause more harm to discussions which 
are already at an impasse. Other observers have noted 
that the widening gap between the US on the one hand 
and France and Italy on the other could have an effect 
on trade relations. The US and the EU are already split 
on agriculture and GMOs. Supachai expressed fears 
that the war would rivet the attention of members on 
military affairs and divert them from the important 
deadlines laid down for the trade negotiations. He also 
drew attention to the proliferation of regional or bilateral 
trade agreements which could hold up multilateral 
negotiations. These agreements — there are 270 of 
them — will probably reach 300 in two years’ time. 
"Nobody has taken the time to check that they have 
been obtained in accordance with WTO regulations." In 
particular, the US has just finalised bilateral treaties with 
Chile and Singapore and begun negotiations with 
Australia, Morocco, the Customs Union of Southern 
Africa and the Common Market of Central America. 


11) Difficult negotiations between the US and Australia 


According to the US representative, the launch of 
negotiations over the last few days, when Australia has 
been pressing for them to begin for the past 2 years, 
has nothing to do with the war in lraq. 


The most difficult subject is agriculture, Australia being 
one of the big world-scale exporters in this sector. It 





complains of being put at a disadvantage because of 
US quotas on imports of beef, sugar and dairy products. 
Australia aims at "nothing less than the total elimination 
of customs tariffs" on agricultural products. 


12) The Chairman of the work group on GATS rulings 
fears a blockage : 


The cause of problems is the issue of emergency 
safeguard measures in the services sector. The 
countries of the ASEAN are demanding these 
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measures, while others, amongst which the EU, have 
doubts about them. The Chairman of the group has 
urged members to find a way out before the deadline. 
Without political will, the group will be incapable of 
finalising negotiations under Art. X of the GATS, which 
in turn would affect negotiations on public markets and 
subsidies, amongst other things. The aims of public 
policies can harm trade. 


Contact for this article : omc.marseille@attac.org 


(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. Just contact them for further details. 
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Meeting ATTAC worldwide 


Week 16-04-2003 >>> 23-04-2003 





http://attac.org/rdv/index.html 





16/04 

AUSTRIA : hittp://www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 
Innsbruck + Attnang 

FINLAND : hitp://www.attac.kaapeli.fi/kalenteri 

Vantaa 

FRANCE :: http://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Epinal + Grenoble + Saintes + Paris 10 


17/04 


FRANCE : http://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
La Rochelle + Rennes + Paris 18 + St Quentin la Poterie + Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly 


18/04 
FRANCE : http://www. france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Arras + Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly 


19/04 


FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Brest + Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly + Lyon + Cergy Pontoise 


20/04 


FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly 


21/04 
FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Ars sur Moselle + Joeuf + Marly + Chateaubriant 


22/04 

DANMARK : hitp:/www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn 

FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
St Brieuc + Lyon + Macon 

SVERIGE : http://www.attac.nu/index.php?sc=340, 1 

Uppsala Social Forum 


23/04 

AUSTRIA: hitp:/www.attac-austria.org/termine/termine.php 
Wien 

DANMARK : hitp://www.attac-danmark.dk/kalender/index.asp 
Kgbenhavn 


FRANCE : hittp://www.france.attac.org/annexe/calendrier.php?langue= 
Grenoble + Rennes 

NORGE :: hitp:/www.attac.no/index.php?url=%2Fkalenderliste.php 

Oslo 

SUISSE-SCHWEIZ : hittp://www.suisse.attac.org/rubrique.php3?id_rubrique=6 
Lausanne 
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